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N early six decades of multi-disciplinary social 
science evidence points to important 
academic, social and civic benefits for low income 
students of color who attend high quality, diverse 
schools. Research briefs highlighting key studies 
that document these beneficial outcomes are sum- 
marized in prior “Research Briefs” in this series 
(see www.school-diversity.org). Some of this 
research has also pointed to benefits accruing to 
students of all races and ethnicities attending 
integrated schools. Less direct attention has been 
paid to the ways in which “white” students 1 are 
advantaged by racially diverse school settings. As 
described below, diverse schools benefit white 
students by providing far better learning outcomes. 
Enrollment in racially integrated schools is also 
associated with important social and psychological 
advantages that improve productivity in an increas- 
ingly diverse workplace. Recognizing that sustained 
support for school diversity on the part of white 
families is central to the creation of stable, 
integrated schools, this research brief outlines the 
best evidence to date on the benefits of racially 
diverse K-12 experiences for white students. 

Context: The Demographic 
Transformation of Schools and a 
Changing Economy 

Last year, for the first time in history, white infants 
accounted for less than half of all births, according 
to the Census. 2 That momentous shift in the very 
youngest Americans is one of many concrete indi- 
cators of profound demographic transformation. 

School enrollments reflect these broader popula- 
tion trends. In 1970, white students made up 


roughly 80% of the national public school enroll- 
ment — a figure that has fallen to less than 54% 
today. 3 Enrollments in the country’s two largest 
regions, the South and the West, are majority- 
minority and multiracial. 4 

Schools are public institutions consistently 
attended by 9 out of 10 school-aged children in the 
country 5 and, as such, should serve as training 
grounds for the world that rising generations of 
students will experience. Yet in spite of our growing 
diversity, high levels of school segregation persist. 6 
The typical white student in the U.S., for example, 
goes to a school where roughly three-quarters of 
his or her peers are also white, even though whites 
now account for just more than half the national 
school enrollment. 7 As the research summarized 
below suggests, racially and ethnically homoge- 
neous school settings do not adequately prepare 
either white students or their nonwhite peers for 
life and work in a multiracial society. 8 

As the global economy continues to transition from 
the industrial age to an era based on knowledge 
production, flexibility, innovation and risk; 9 today’s 
students should be educated in learning environ- 
ments that foster such characteristics. Racially and 
ethnically diverse schools are optimal settings in 
which to do so, for a variety of reasons further 
explored in the following sections. 

Better Learning Outcomes for 
Non-Minority Students in Diverse 
Schools 

Diverse schools are linked to a host of positive 
learning outcomes for white students. These 
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include more robust classroom discussions, the 
promotion of critical thinking and problem-solving 
skills and higher academic achievement. 

The presence of different racial and ethnic back- 
grounds in a classroom is closely connected to 
heightened dialogue and debate. 10 As Supreme 
Court Justice Lewis Powell wrote, “the nation’s 
future depends upon leaders trained through wide 
exposure to that robust exchange of ideas which 
discovers truth ‘out of a multitude of tongues.” 11 In 
other words, diverse perspectives provide multiple 
lenses through which to view and understand 
problems and events. The complex, more flexible 
thinking that white students develop from these 
exchanges is an essential academic benefit flowing 
from diverse classrooms. 12 

Another related advantage is that the wide-ranging 
and probing discussions that occur in diverse 
classrooms help generate creative, high-quality 
solutions to problems. Rigorous research has 
shown that, when it comes to problem-solving, 
diverse groups consistently outperform groups 
made up of experts in a particular field. 13 As one 
researcher put it, “Scholars from a variety of disci- 
plines have studied how people and groups make 
breakthroughs. The common answer: diverse 
perspectives.” 14 Such outcomes produce clear 
benefits for multiple arenas, including schools and 
universities, workplaces and democratic societies. 

Surveys of white high school students experiencing 
racially diverse classrooms shed light on how the 
students themselves view their settings. For exam- 
ple, more than three-fourths of white high school 
juniors in Jefferson County (Louisville), Kentucky 
reported that discussions in diverse classrooms had 
at least some impact on their “understanding of 
different points of view.” 15 Nearly two-thirds of 
white students in the district said they felt “very 
prepared” for a diverse workplace, with another 
one-third saying they felt at least “somewhat” 
prepared. 16 


When classrooms are structured around coopera- 
tive group learning — which helps to maximize the 
benefits of diversity 17 — white students show 
improved academic achievement. 18 With regard to 
test scores, the narrowest measure of academic 
achievement, evidence related to white students in 
diverse schools is somewhat more mixed. 19 Some of 
the uncertainty is likely due to methodological 
issues; for instance, many earlier studies of achieve- 
ment were cross-sectional (looking at student 
achievement at only one point in time) versus 
longitudinal (tracking student achievement over 
time). 20 What is clear, however, is that racially 
diverse schools are not linked to negative academic 
outcomes for white students. 21 And in a number of 
subjects, like math and science, diverse educational 
settings are consistently linked to higher test scores 
for whites. One analysis of 59 social science articles 
related to school composition effects on mathemat- 
ics outcomes found, for instance, that math out- 
comes were higher at every grade level for students 
from all racial and SES backgrounds who attended 
racially and socioeconomically integrated schools. 22 

Attending Diverse Schools is 
Linked to Social and Psychological 
Advantages for Non-Minority 
Students 

Compared to racially isolated educational settings, 
racially integrated schools are associated with 
reduced prejudice among students of different 
racial and ethnic backgrounds, a diminished likeli- 
hood of stereotyping, more friendships across racial 
lines and higher levels of cultural competence. 

Each of these outcomes are crucial components of 
white students’ — indeed, all students’ — preparation 
for an increasingly diverse society. U.S. employers 
spend roughly $200 to $300 million 23 dollars each 
year providing diversity training because too few of 
their employees are prepared to work with people 
who come from different racial, economic or 
cultural backgrounds. 
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A 2003 meta-analysis of 515 social science studies, 
spanning 6 decades and 36 countries, found 
overwhelming evidence to indicate that contact 
between different groups — such as having class- 
mates of different racial backgrounds — lowers 
intergroup prejudice. 24 The research showed that 
exposure to students of other racial and ethnic 
backgrounds produces more knowledge and aware- 
ness of those backgrounds, which in turn lowers 
anxiety and heightens feelings of empathy. 25 
Studies also show that the timing of the contact is 
important — elementary school age children are 
both aware of race and most likely to display flexi- 
ble thinking around what racial differences may or 
may not signify. 26 Importantly, research has found 
that students of all races experiencing high levels of 
intergroup contact were more likely to feel that 
positive steps should be taken to mitigate exclusion 
based on race. 27 One study of the Maryland and 
Virginia suburbs of D.C. that classified districts as 
either “heterogeneous” or “homogeneous” found 
that students in more diverse settings were much 
more likely to use moral reasoning to evaluate 
racial exclusion. So, for example, students in the 
heterogeneous district that had experienced high 
levels of contact with students of other races were 
much more likely to say that not dating someone 
on the basis of race was unfair and discriminatory 
than students with lower levels of contact in the 
more homogenous district. 28 These findings are 
particularly important because they suggests that 
contact with other racial groups not only reduces 
prejudice, but that it also can help spur white stu- 
dents towards proactive resistance to discrimination. 

One of the most effective ways to reduce prejudice 
is through friendships with members of other 
races. 29 Meaningful friendships across racial lines 
go beyond superficial contact with other group 
members and thus help counter deep-seated preju- 
dices. Schools are, of course, ideal institutions for 
fostering interracial friendships at an early age. 
Research has shown that diverse schools are linked 
to more cross-racial friendships 30 and that white 


students who have experienced racially diverse 
classrooms are more likely to view students of 
other races as potential friends. 31 Diverse class- 
rooms also foster stable friendships between white 
and black students, with white students experienc- 
ing the strongest effects. 32 

Beyond the social-psychological benefits that white 
students can accrue in diverse schools, the develop- 
ment of cultural competency offers a critical advan- 
tage in the multiracial workplace and society of the 
future. Cross-cultural competency refers to the 
ability to effectively work with and relate to others 
across racial and ethnic lines. 33 This requires the 
low levels of prejudice and disinclination towards 
stereotyping discussed above, and too, an under- 
standing and empathy that can be gained from 
cross-racial friendships and participation in 
discussions with diverse perspectives. 

Non-Minority Students Experience 
Long-Term Benefits From School 
Diversity 

White graduates of diverse elementary and second- 
ary schools experience long-lasting benefits that can 
extend across multiple generations and contribute 
to healthy functioning of a democratic society. 

One of the most important benefits for white stu- 
dents attending diverse K-12 educational settings is 
that such experiences tend to have perpetuating 
effects later in life. 34 In other words, white gradu- 
ates of diverse schools often seek out diverse 
colleges, work environments and neighborhoods. 35 
This cycle can also span generations, since living in 
a diverse neighborhood often means that the chil- 
dren of these white graduates will attend a diverse 
school setting. 36 

White graduates of integrated schools are more 
likely to report an increased sense of civic engage- 
ment. 37 This is in part related to the fact that 
students attending diverse schools feel they have 
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more opportunities to learn about civic and politi- 
cal issues, in addition to thinking that their teachers 
used techniques that promoted citizenship. 38 White 
students who attend well-designed diverse high 
schools are also more likely to have a concrete 
understanding of racial and social injustices, which 
in turn can help contribute to constructive civic 
engagement. 

Organizing Schools to Promote the 
Benefits of Diversity 

Many of the benefits that diverse schools help pro- 
duce for white students also flow to students of 
other races. Because we still live in a society in 
which racial discrimination is built into many of our 
educational, 39 economic 40 and judicial institutions, 41 
preventing the replication of similar patterns within 
diverse schools is imperative. Otherwise, research 
suggests that the potential benefits of diversity 
could be diluted or undermined 42 

In the nearly six decades since Brown v. Board of 
Education was decided, researchers have produced a 
large body of evidence related to best practices for 
designing integrated schools so that they equally 
benefit for students of all races and ethnicities. 
Much of this social psychology research is based on 
a seminal 1954 study by Harvard social psychologist 
Gordon Allport, who theorized that four critical 
elements needed to be present in order to foster 
optimal contact across different groups. 43 Specifi- 
cally, he suggested that all group members needed 
to be given equal status, that clear guidelines for 
cooperatively working towards common goals 
should be present, and that strong leadership visibly 
supportive of intergroup relationships was necessary. 

In diverse schools, those four fundamentals can 
play out in multiple ways. Efforts to de-track 
students (e.g., remove racialized barriers to honors 
and AP courses, monitor and disrupt the over- 
identification of black students as students with 
special needs, and guard against placing English 


Learners in separate, full-day English as a Second 
Language classes) and integrate them together at 
the classroom level are vital to the provision of 
equal status. 44 Cooperative, heterogonous grouping 
in classrooms, along with abundant interracial 
extra-curricular opportunities like sports teams, can 
help actualize the process of working towards 
common goals across racial lines. 45 And finally, 
highly visible, positive modeling from teachers and 
administrators around issues of fairness and 
diversity is critical to the development of strong, 
equitable leadership. 46 

Concluding Thoughts 

Given the history of white resistance to school 
desegregation 47 and ongoing patterns of segrega- 
tion and resegregation, 48 it is important to specifi- 
cally highlight the ways in which white students 
gain from their experiences in diverse educational 
settings. Even as white public opinion on the issue 
of school integration has shifted markedly — polling 
shows that 3 3 % of whites thought that black and 
white children should attend the same schools in 
1942, compared to 95% today — support for 
specific voluntary desegregation policies remains 
tenuous. 49 This brief presents clear evidence that 
diverse schools do benefit white school children, 
that those advantages accrue along multiple impor- 
tant dimensions, and that the skills gained in 
diverse settings are becoming ever more important 
in a rapidly changing society. White families wish- 
ing to maximize the academic and social benefits of 
education for their children can actively seek out 
diverse schools, assured that their own children will 
be strongly advantaged by the experience. 


Genevieve Siegel-Hawley is Assistant Professor at 
the Virginia Commonwealth University School of 
Education, and a member of the National Coalition 
on School Diversity's Research Advisory Panel. 
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